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THE “FAERIE QUEENE” UNVEILED.* 
LETTE! 
Book VI. “The Legend of Sir Calidore, or of 
Courtesic.”” — Sir Philip Sidney is acknowledged 
fo be the Knight of Courtesie, whose adventure is 
f pursue and bind in iron bands the Blatant 
Beast; and when we remember Philip’s defence 
his father, and that Sir Henry never again 
teted as Lord Deputy after his recall in 1578 
Whilst Philip, in the same year, declined joining 
Prince Casimir in the Netherlands on his fathei 
fepresenting to him “ his own situation: the prac- 
tises—the information—the malevolent accusations 
that were assi luously devised against him—and 
the assistance which his presence would afford to 
him,” —we can r¢ udily understand how applicable 
father and son is the remark of Sir Calidore to 
Artegall : — 
“ But where ye ended have, now I begin 
To tread an endless trace.”,—Book VI. i. 6. 


Itt. 


Young Tristram, whom Calidore dubs his squire 


m the second canto, is probably a portrait 0 


Philip — “ seventeen years, but tall and fair of 


e. Tristram was sent into the Land of Faerie 


When ten years old; at which age Philip, son of 


the Lord President of Wales, was sent to Shrews- 
bury school. 


* Concluded from “ N, & Q.” 3°¢ §. iv. 66. 
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As the Earl of Leicester had “a certain plea- 
sant and winning majesty, both in his countenance 
and speech, which gained him for a time un- 
bounded popularity,” we may reasonably suspect 
that in the third canto Sir Calepine (a beautiful 
speaker) and Serena intended for the Earl of 
Leicester and the Countes who were 
married I 


are 


in Septem but pre viously her 


Serene Highness had been erievou ly 
dal 


ist, which 


wound l 
by the venom t f sear and Serena i 
wot! ] Calidore 
thi 
“wa 
disgrac arl 


1en the in- 
ie by Simier in February 


rescued by Sir C: 
of th 


queen was 


ius, who had com- 
Belpliabe, has 

it, and 

upon him, 
evidently allude 
at Ra- 


early 


pletely 

now three 
Det 
and he i 
to the « IVY 


mati 
wound 
und 


high favour with 


rT lousy of 


* courtil 
egh’s this 
period of his career. 
In the 
th 


venth c Timias, ¢ lete 
from the Blatant Beast, in 
a lady 


into ly cured 
attempt- 
riding on an ass from the 
villains, Disdain, is 
1, bound with 


end 
two 
a rope, and driven and 

en like a slave, till he is rescued by Prince 
Arthur. The secret i 
larly pleasing and imaginative ; and 


history of this story is singu- 
in 
the depicting of Cupid’s anger, may have had in 
his recollection the punishment of Erona. The 
lady on the ass, Mirabella, wondrous fair, — 


openser, 


* Famous through all the Land of Faérie; 
hough of mean parentage and kindred base, 
Yet deckt with wondrous gifts of nature’s grace,” 

Book VI, vii. 28,— 
is the poet’s pastoral muse, or rather, the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar itself; on which poem Sidney, 
about Christmas, 1580, as President of the Areo- 
pagus, passed sentence in words almost identical 
with Spenser's : — 


hi 
ved. 
Phat same framing of his stile to an old rustic language, 
I dare not allow.”—Defence of Poesie. 


“The Shepherd’s Calendar hath much poetrie in 
Eclogues, indeed worthie the reading if I be not dec« 


To this criticism Spenser seems to allude, when 
he describes Disdain as — 
“ Sib to great Orgoglio, which was slain 
By Arthur, whenas Una’s Knight he did maintain.” 
Mirabella had now been wandering two whole 
years, undergoing the penalty imposed upon her 
by Cupid for her pride and cruelty to her lovers 


during the previous two years; and as the Shep- 


| herd’s Calendar was composed in 1578, and pub- 
| lished in 1579, and Sidney's criticism (Cupid's 
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sentence) was passed at Christmas, 1580, we may 
suppose the present adventure occurred between 
the autumn of 1582, and the spring of 1583; or, 
in other words, Ralegh on his return from the 
wars in Ireland takes the part of Spenser, in de- 
fending the rustic language of the Calendar, and 
thereby exposes himself to the scorn and ridicule 
of the classical Areopagites. Such appears to be 
the simple solution of this amusing story, the 
punishment of a flirt ; but the commentators have 
given a far different version thereof. 

According to them, Mirabella, the lady in this 
unlucky plight, is a satirical portrait of Rosalind, 
the poet's early love; whilst the rough handling 
of the gentle squire by Scorn and Disdain —as 
well as his disgrace with Belphebe, and his wound 
from the Blatant Beast—are supposed to be allu- 
sions to Ralegh’s unfortunate amour, in 1592, 
with Miss Elizabeth Throgmorton, whom he after- 
wards married. But we may feel assured the 
gentle Spenser, for gentleness was the distinguish- 
ing trait of his character, as imagination of his 
genius, was not so mean and malicious, so paltry- 
minded, as to hold up to scorn and ridicule a 
rustic beauty for having jilted him fifteen or six- 
teen years before; nor so ungrateful and worth- 
less as to rejoice, page after page, in heaping 
insults on his friend, making himself the basest 
and most venomous of Blatant Beasts. Far from 
Spenser were such thoughts when he composed 
these beautiful tales, full of poetry and humour. 
His mind was dwelling on a far distant land, and 
on years long gone by—the happiest of his life 
before his banishment to the wilds of Ireland, 
from 1578 to 1584. 

These lamentable misinterpretations, so inju- 
rious to the character of the poet, seem to have 
their origin in the overhasty impressions of one 
commentator, inconsiderately adopted by others. 
Ah me! Spenser, “my lovely boy,” I sympathise 
with thee. Such was the sad fate of poor dear 
Footsteps on her first alighting in the Rich Strond 
of the great Cleopolis. The critical eye of Lon- 
don, like its gaslight, bedimmed and bemisted by 
a November fog, mistook the gentlest of maidens, 
the fairest of fairies, for a fiery Fury ; and she was 
put on an ass as “a drunken idiot,” led by the 
carle, silent Contempt, and bewhipped by the foole, 
loud-braying Scorne. Such a penalty was, is, and 
ever must be, paid by the offender against time- 
honoured prejudices and fixed opinions — be he a 
Galileo, a Harvey, a Hahnemann, or even the 
humble author of the Footsteps of Shakspere. 

But let us have another look at the lovely Rosa- 
lind. Is she a reality, ora myth? On reading the 
Shepherd's Calendar, I confess I regarded her as 
the poct’s pastoral muse ; and even when “ E. K.” 
certifies to her identity, I was willing to believe 
oe was practising a joke on his friend. But 
why is “E. K,?"—the accomplished scholar, the 
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mutual friend of psn and Spenser, so inti- 
mately acquainted with the innermost thoughts of 
the latter ; the writer of the Glosse for the Dreams 
as well as for the Calendar. Some say Edward 
Kerke, others King; and some, “that the force 
of guessing might no further go, imagine even the 
poet and the commentator the same person.” 

But how comes it that, to the elegant epistle 
prefixed to the Calendar, only the initials “ E. K.” 
are attached? with the suspicious date, “ From 
my lodging at London, this tenth of April, 1579.” 

Why does Spenser always speak of this bosom- 
friend as “ E. K.,” whilst he gives us the names of 
his other friends in full? There is certainly some- 
thing mysterious in the case ; and we can scarcely 
doubt “E. K.” is Edmund Spenser, on comparing 
the following passages in the Glosse to April, and 
at the end of Colin Clout's come Home again: — 

The poet Stesichorus is said to have doted so much 
upon Himera, “that in regard of her excellencie he 
scorned and wrote against the beautie of Helena. For 
which his presumptuous and unheedie hardinesse, he is 
said by vengeance of the gods, thereat being offended, to 
have lost both his eyes.” —Glosse to April. 

«“ And well I wote, that oft I heard it spoken, 

How one, that fairest Helene did revile, 
Through judgment of the gods to been ywroken, 
Lost both his eyes.” 
Colin Clout’s come Home again, |. 919—922, 

“E. K.” also tells us, “* Rosalinde is a fained 
name ; which, being well ordered, will bewray the 
verie name of his love and mistresse, whom by 
that name he coloureth.” Consequently, when we 
find that the words Rosalinde and Rondelais are 
formed of the same letters, the corporal presence, 
the flesh and blood of Rosalind, evanishes into a 
roundelay ; which, being a verse of difficult com- 
position, becomes, in the figurative language of 
the poet, a proud and scornful beauty. It should 
be noted, Rosalind in the poem is everywhere 
spelt Rosalind; but in the Glosse always with an 
e—Rosalinde ; and also in the Argument to Janu- 
ary, “a country Lasse, called Rosalinde.” Spenser 
gives us a roundelay in August. 

We must now return to Calidore whom we left, 
or rather Spenser did, in the third canto, pursuing 
the Blatant Beast. The Knight of Courtesie, after 
“reat travel and toyle—through hills, through 
dales, through forests, and through plains” —at 
last, in the ninth canto, “ hostes with Melibee and 
loves fayre Pastorell.” In the tenth canto: —, 

“ Calidore sees the Graces daunce 
To Colin’s melody : 
The whiles his Pastorell is led 
Into captivity.” 

In the next canto, Calidore recovers Pastorell 

from the Brigands; and in the twelfth— 
“ Calidore doth the Blatant Beast 
Subdue, and bind in bands.” 


In these four cantos we have a poetical history 
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of Sidney's life, from 1580 to 1584. Pastorella, | Philip replied in 1584: thus binding the monster 


the supposed daughter of old Melibée (Sir Francis 
Walsingham), is Sidney’s Arcadian, or pastoral 
muse.* Her captivity among the Brigands may 
refer to the last three books of the Arcadia, which 
were finished probably in 1583; and “ Colin's 
melody” refers to Spenser’s return from Ireland, 


when he ravished Sidney’s ears with his picture 


of Despair. 

Spenser, when he wrote the fairy scene of the 
Graces dancing upon a hill with Colin's love for a 
fourth Grace, must have had in his recollection 
the song on Elisa in the Shepherd's Calendar, 
wherein he says of the lady : — 

“ She shall be a Grace, 
To fill the fourth place, 
And reign with the rest in heaven.”— April. 
And in the Glosse there is an account of the 
three Graces; of which the stanzas 22, 23, 24, in 
this tenth canto, are merely an amplification. 
(Additional evidence, and good, that “ KE. K.” and 
Spenser are the same person.) 

Nor need we wonder, that the fairy scene on 
the hill vanishes at the sight of Calidore: for, is 
he not the same as Cupid, Mirabella’s judge ? 
And was he not the President of the Areopagus, 
that censured the Shepherd's Calendar, wherein 
Colin's love, Rosalinde, is so highly praised ? And 
who is Elisa, the fourth Grace? Is she not also 
Rosalinde? Like her she is of celestial origin— 
the daughter of Syrinx and Pan; the oaten reed, 
the shepherd’s pipe. And thus, whilst by the pub- 
lie Elisa is regarded as Queen Elizabeth, amongst 
private friends she would be Rosalinde, rondelais, 
rond-Elisa, Consequently, in the seventy-fourth 
sonnet of the Amoretti, the third Elizabeth must 
also be Rosalind : for how could the poet owe the 
graces of his mind to a lady whom he fell in love 
with in his fortieth year? But we can readily 
grant the said lady may be secretly alluded to, 
and complimented therein ; but there appears no 
reason for a similar admission as regards the 
fourth Grace in this tenth canto, who is the love 
of Colin Clout—“ certes but a country lasse "— 
and so was Rosalind. 

But Mirabella is not Rosalinde; the one “is a 
gentlewoman of no meane house,” the other “ of 
meane parentage and kindred base,” —the one is 
the poet's muse, the other is simply the Shepherd's 
Calendar. In “ E. K.’s” epistle, we see the ner- 
Vous anxiety of the new poet for the success of 
his adventure, and his strong predilection for the 
rustic dialect. 

We must now conclude with Calidore. His 
finding the Blatant Beast in a monastery is pro- 
bably an allusion to Parsons the Jesuit, author of 
Leicester's Commonweulth, to which vile libel Sir 

* Hence we infer that by Stella, in the poem of Astro- 
Phel, was intended his more stately muse of chivalry. 


| future. 





in an iron chain, and all the people “much ad- 
mired the Beast, but more admired the knight.” 


LETTER FROM SIR C. WREN. 


I possess an original letter, signed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, and relating to the supply of Port- 
land stone for the building of St. Paul's, which I 
should like to have preserved in “ N. & Q.” 

“London, 12, May, 1705. 
“ Gentlemen, 

“1 have perused yours of 9** to my self and Mr. Bate- 
man, and find you’l never make a right use of any kind- 
ness, for we" reason you may expect less of mine for the 
You have been p* beforehand hitherto, but with- 
out your better behaviour vou shall not be p“ so again, 
tho’ y" may always depend on what is right. I shall not 
add to my last direction about the money, til that be 
fully comply¢ with, nor at present tell you the price 
charg’d to the Duke of Buckingham. As for the Stone 
sent to Greenwich, I know no risque you have run, nor of 
any proposed to you, so that you have no pretence to 
higher pay on that acco'. "Tis all one to me what yor 
Jury dos. It shall not alter any measures of mine except 
in endeavouring that the Tunnage-money y" claim by a 
pretended Grant from the Crown, be disposed to a better 
purpose than you apply it to, you having no manner of 
right to it, as I shall easily make appear; and also re- 
present to y* Queen your contesting her right, and your 
contempt of her authority : for tho’ ’tis in your own power 
to be as ungrateful as you will, yet you must not think 
that your insolence will be always born with; and tho’ 
you will not be sensible of the advantage you receive by 
the present working of the Quarrys, yet, if they were 
taken from you, I believe you might find the want of ’em 
in very little time ; and you may be sure that Care will be 
taken both to maintain the Queen’s Right, and that Such 
only be employed in the Quarry’s as will work regularly 
and quietly ; and submit to proper and reasonable direc- 
tions, w*" I leave y" to consider of, and am 

“ Your friend, 
“Cur. WREN. 

“T am sorry Mr. Wood has p* you the Tunnage-money 
But if I have not a better accot of your behaviour, I shal 
endeavor that you be made to refund it; and whether 
yor Jury present Mr. Wood or not for the Stone, ’tis all 
one to me. If you take upon you to pay the Duty for 
any Stone for St Paul’s, or other uses, that I give orders 
for, you shall not have one farthing allowed you for it. 


“To Mr. John Elliot, 
Bart. Comben, 
J”° Ousley, 
Ben. Stone, 
Hen. Alwel, and 
Robert Gibbs, 
at Portland.” 


Then follows Sir Christopher's direction : — 
“ To Sir Christopher Wren, att 
his house, in Scotland Yard, 
Whitehall, 
London.” 


W.G.S. 
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OLD CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
These are very illustrative of the usages of the 
times, and are often to be met with lying un- 
eared for in a corner of the parish coffer ; but they 


well to be looked after, as the following 
extracts from ‘Talaton Devon will prove : — 


desc rve 


Rec@ for le solde, 

Paide for Breade 
Days, 

Paide to the Register for two ommunica- 
tions and the sealinge of the same, ij’. 

Paide for bread and wine for three wedinges, vi". 

Paid for win , ; 

Paid for bread and wine aga 
riage, iii*, 

Bread and Wine against Thomas I ran- 

’s Weddinge, ij4. 

avd for Bread and Wine a 
thew’s Weddin » 1°. 

Paid for Bread and Wine for the ¢ 
Palme Sunday and the weeke followin 
Easter Day, vij* 


“ 1599 


1594. 


xx", 
ind Wine against Coronation 
xv4¢, 


Ex 


1595. 
John Drewe wedi! 1} 


against I : . 
nst Pridew’s mar- 


1598, 


1601, 





1inst John Mat- 


mm. on 
re and 


Pavd to Mr. Hill for new writtinge the Register 
took, vij 

Payd for foure yeardes of Cloth to make the 
Clarke a Surples, iiij* iiij 


Payd for makeinge 
Payd for our Dinn« 
Payd for 
Bell, vij 
Payd for Leather to mende the Bell Coller, v 
Payd for a Winge and Nayles to mend the 
Belle 


thereof, vj 
r, XXij 
the ith 


mendinge Piggorme of the 


s, vy". 


1602. Item, payd for Bread and Wine against William 
Marker’s Weding and Humfrye Pyle’s Weding, 
v4, 

Payd for Bread and Wine for two Communions, 
one at Michaelmas and the other at Chrismas, 
ny* vi" 

The Leather and thonges to mend the Bell Col 
lers, ix 

1610. Paid for Peter’s Farthings, x4 

Item, paid to Robert Manley for making the 
pigme for the fourth bell, xij 

1613. It: the Charges that I was cityd for that ther 
ware no sentences of S riptures upon thi 


Church Walles, iij*. ij¢.” 
It: to Broke the paynter for settin up of the 
*ntences of Scripture upon the Church Walles, 
xvj*. 

The selling of ale brewed by the churchwardens, 
with malt contributed by the parishioners by a 
rate, was one way of raising money for the uses 
and repairs of the church, 

* Peter’s Farthings.” What was this payment ? 
It occurs again, and I met with the same 
entry in other parish accounts. 

* Piggorme,” “ Pigme.” What was this? In 
another parish (Woodbury) in 1537 I find it spelt 
“ P , 


‘1613 


have 


royn. 


| Ringes and mending the Pi 


For Keyes an 


iiy Wages for toe wage the Great Bell Pion, iij¢. 


and 


Sus- 


May it not be the old French word pignon, 
means pinion and pivol, by which the bell is 
pended, now called the gudgeon ? 
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“ Holy Communion at weddings.” Was this 
general practice ? It is recommended in the Ruy. 
brick at the end of our Marriage Service. 

H. 'T. Exzacompr, M.A 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


As one of the large body of amateurs who owe 
their knowledge of photography to the adimirab] 
papers upon the subject contributed in the early 
days of the art, when it had not a journal of ity 
own, to the pages of “N. & Q.” by Dr. Diamond, 
and many of those, whose names now figure s 
promine nily in the photographic world, 1 would 
suggest the propriety of your preserving in your 
columns the following simple process for photo- 
lithography recorded in The Times of Thursday, 
July 30: 

“A curious communication was sent 
the Academy of Sciences by M. Morven, in which he de. 
scribes a method of his for obtaining direct photograph 
impressions upon stone, and which he can afterwar 
print off. He first gives the stone a coating, applie 
the dark, of a varnish composed of albumen and bi- 
mate of ammonia. Upon this he lays the right sid 
the image to be reproduced, whether it be on glass, cav- 
somewhat transparent. 





in last weekt 








Vass, or paper, provided it be 
rhis done, he exposes the whole to the action of light { 
a& space of time v rying between 30 seconds and thr 
minutes if in the sun, and between 10 and 25 minut 
He then takes off the original imag 
soap and water, and the 





es 








in the shade. 
washes his stone, first with 

with pure water only, and immediately after inks it with 
the usual inking-roller, The image is already fixed, for 
it begins to show itself in black on a white ground. H 
now applies gumwater, lets the stone dry, whi h isd 
in afew minutes, and the operation is complete ; copies 
may at once be struck off by the common lithographi 
prov ess. ‘Lhe process may be explained thus lhe var- 
nish has been fixed and rendered insoluble by the action‘ 
but, on the contrary, 


light wherever it could penetrate ; 
ted by the dark } 


all the | varnish protecte 
tions of the image still retain their 
therefore still liable to be acted upon by the 
acid contained in the soap, of which they moreover retail 
a part of the substance. Hence the action produced 
the stone is a combination of etching and lithograph 
Lhe of the process may be brie fly St 
as ft ity and rapidity in the operation, ex- 
actness in reproducing the design, no need of negative 
impressions on glass or paper, the positive original 
out positive, the original design or model is ‘not 5 
during the process, and the cost is trifling, owing to W 


‘ heaj ness of the substance 3." — Galignani’s Mess nger. 


irts of tue I 
solubility, and 


soda and 


advantages linmesd U 


—S 








llow 











My reason for this is obvious. The pract 
here dk scribed is so simple that, if it be ase 
tive as it is described, no photogr: pher, capabl 
f producing a decent photograph, can me w! 
under any difficulty in multiplying copies of i 
Photography was wisely advocated in“ N. & Q 
as of the greatest possible value to the antr 
quary. How that value will be increased by 
this simple process of multiplying photo-litho- 
graphic copies of views, documents, seals, &ec. 
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ld be a waste of space to argue. I hope any 
correspondents who use M. Morven’s process will 
give your readers the benefit of their experience. 
; AMATEUR. 


PTOLEMY’S KNOWLEDGE OF AFRICA AND 
ruk SOURCES OF THE NILE, 
SA SPECIMEN OF THE TRANSLATION AND EXPLANATION 
OF THAT WRITER'S “ GEOGRAPHICA.” 


Every map, representing any great portion of 


he earth's superficies, must necessarily be com- 
pounded of a number of special ones; a truth that 
will be deemed by no one unimportant who has 
ver occupied himself with Chartography : he will 
ind its application for every atlas, whether con- 
structed now or a thousand years back. 


ihe measurements of an ¢ negineer or the itiner- 


wies of the traveller give special maps ; the com- 
ination of many such special maps to an entirety 
f the ra | yb . is the problem of geography. Thus, 
Ptolemy, at the commencement of his work, says : 
“Geographers need not necessarily be draftsmen ; 
they only combine what has been previously de- 
lineated, and bring together by the aid of mathe- 
yearixhis) the materials afforded 
apher S. Ilis task, therefore, is 
ient number of special maps 


matics (wet 
them by the topog: 
sy, where a suffix 
ire laid before him.” 
The maps which Ptolemy constructed for Cen- 
ral Africa, though generally wro are so upon 
principle, and on a settled plan. When we have 
the clue to his prin iple, it will be found that his 
ld map possesses more truth than his most en- 
thusiastic admirers have ever contemplated. It 
rill be, therefore, our object to follow him into 
us library, to watch over his mode of proceeding, 
to discover the rationale of his errors: for as on 
the one hand they proceed trom the faults of 
jection, which more than anything have dis- 
orted his map, so on the other, from the want of 











pr 
+ 


kno wledge in his commentators of this method, 
which has hitherto prevented them from properly 
understanding him. 

The method then followed by Ptolemy, which 
he had copied from Martinus Tyrius, his prede- 
cessor, and which had been adopted by others, is 
as follows: — He carried the single maps, from 
which he constructed his general one, on to a 
globe, taking as his basis the astronomical ob- 
servations already made by himself and others. 
After all his material was thus arranged, it was 
easy to fix to each the proper degree of latitude 
md longitude. As, however, a globe of the re- 
uisite size would be diflicult to procure, Ptolemy 
gives various methods of drawing meridians and 
parallels upon a plane, that it may be similar to 
the globe, after the special maps are laid on to it. 
_ Unfortunately one radical error pervades Pto- 
femy’s entire work: he takes the length of a 
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degree under the Equator too little by one-sixtl 
a fault by no means mended, if 500 stadia are 
reckoned to his degree instead of 600. Wherever 
possible, this error was corrected by astronomical 
can 
observe the excellence of the materials with which 
But with the choice, he always pre- 
fers astronomical observations, and where they 
fuiled him, he was necessarily forced to depend 
upon the measurements and itineraries of others ; 
though the views he thereby obtained were often 
in conflict with the recorded observations made 


1, 


observation; and it is just in such places we 


1 . 
he WOrkeu.,. 


usly: in such cases he held these measure- 


ments as false, and proceeded to amend them by 


previ 


his own judgment. 


lé will, therefore, be necessary, in the following 





investigation io ascertain what observations are 
his own and what proce d from his judgm 

exercised upon the opinion of others; and in 
loing so we will at present take his map of the 


course of the Nile, leaving othe: 
tral Africa and the Niger to 
entire work, which we hope to accomplish. 
Following the course of the Nile in Ptolemy’s 
works we find that, from Alexandria to Syene, it 
is pretty correctly laid down; and that occasional 
rhaps aue 


portions of Cen- 
a translation of his 


variations from its modern run are p 
more to the changes of its bed than to any fault 
the g From yen to Merve we 
serve generally all the bends the stream still 
pursues, but with a neglect of specialties for 
generals. The N form sinuosity, known already 
to Erastosthenes and ancient writers, is 
truly and possibly better drawn than upon maps 
which were projected at the beginning of the 
present century. 

The geographical latitude of Syene has, as is 


known, 


of ographer. 
| 


other 


well been fixed by astronomical calcula- 
tion. 

Had Ptolemy, with the shortened degree men- 
tioned above as his basis, and without astronomi- 
eal correction, formed his map of the Upper Nile, 
he must soon have come too far South, and the 
difference must have been plainly perceptible at 
Erchoas (18° N. L.). On the way from Erchoas 
to Napata, this error was again rectified; though 
this latter place has a situation that is at least 
half a degree too low with reference to Syene. 
At Meroe, the error from this mode of computa- 
tion would not be less than a degree, but in reality 
we do not find this supposition confirmed by in- 
Meroe and Erchoas are nearly in their 
right latitudes, and Napata much too far north. 
From this it follows, that the latitudinal observa- 
tions in the eighth book on Napata and Mero 


} 





spection. 


cannot both be taken from the same pat ticular 
maps; one of them must have been from his own 
projection. Meroe has the best right to claim 


observations for its site, which Napata can scarcely 
expect, as it is almost half a degree wrong. Now, 
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though the most probable supposition would be 
that Ptolemy fixes the latitude of Napata from 
that of Meroe, still this would not entirely serve 
our purpose, as Napata would still be too far 
north, 

To find, therefore, exactly how the site of 
Napata was determined, it will be necessary to 
inquire regarding what place its situation is true. 
If we adhere to the various readings to which 
Wilberg in his translation gives the preference, 
we shall seek in vain; but, luckily there is another 
reading for the commencement of the Island 
Meroe, or the junction of the Tagazzi with the 
Nile, which seb es this junction 1° more north, and 
thus puts all right again (see Wilding, p. 382.) 
By admitting this reading, the Nile will then 
regain its true form, whilst, from the usual figures 
the site of Napata, with the course of the river 
and the place of Meroe, remain as inexplicable as 
has been hitherto assumed by all the commenta- 
tors. 

Again, whilst we have thus far cleared up the 
situation of the northern point of the Island of 
Meroe from the use of a too small degree, the town 
itself of the same name is placed more than twice 
its distance from this point. We find we are here 
upon a special map more than twice the size of his 
usual scale, and the same error runs through 
all his subsequent determinations from the_same 
spot. 

Proceeding upwards, we arrive at a spot where 
the junction of the Astapes and Nile takes place, 
whilst, on our present maps, the junction of Bahr 
Azrak and Bahr Abiad occurs much earlier. ‘This 
arises from a special map on a scale of 2° 4’ too 
large in regard to the general one. Astapes=Bahr 
Azrak ; Nile=Bahr ‘Abiad, whose western lake 
may possibly be lake Liule Lita Nzige of our 
modern enterprising travellers Messrs. Speke and 
Grant. 

To find, therefore, the river Ptolemy takes for 
the east source of the Nile, we must shorten the 
distance of the junction of this side river with 
the western stream, as 2°4 to 1. ‘This reduced 
distance brings us up from Chartum (junction of 
Nile and Astapes) to the mouth of the Djall and 
south-east tributary of the Bahr Abiad. It may, 
however, surprise many that Ptolemy should 
have noticed this unimportant stream and passed 
over the Sobat opening only 1° more south, and 
almost as important as Bahr 
Sobat and Djall are arms of one river). The 
length of the Sobat, according to Ptolemy, is not 
considerable. Whether Djall or Sobat be the east 
arm of the Nile, it is certain that Ptolemy knew 
Bahr Abiad, as far as lake NO, and considered it 
the proper Nile; be knew also that the Astaboras 
is our Takazzi; the Astapes, the Bahr Abiad. 
Every opinion opposed to this calculation, or as 
hitherto explained by expounders of Ptolemy, must 
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Abiad (possibly | 
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appear baseless, and, according to Pena: 
ridiculous. 

If, however, this explanation of Ptolemy's me. 
thod, and the causes of his failure in fixing the 
lake of NO and source of the Bahr Abiad too far 
south, in the proportions of 2° 4’ to 1, so that but 
for the fault of using maps differing in scales i in this 
ratio, he would have settled it exactly on the spot 
on which the zeal and indefi atigable industry of 
our latest explorers, under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society, have now irrevocably fixed 
it; itis no detraction from their glory that this 
Father of Geography knew it fully 2000 years 
earlier. Lost in the confusion of his own materials, 
and totally forgotten in the darkness of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and the indiscriminating zeal and pro- 
selytism of Mahommedan fury, the discovery of 
our countrymen is as new and as real as if no pre- 
vious glimpse of the ultimate abode of old father 
Nile had ever been vouchsafed to mortals. The 
resolute adventurers, who, in our own day, have 
brought the long-lost fact to light, lose nothing of 
the merit of originality by the prior labours of 
one whom they may never have studied. 

WitiraM Bett, 

2, Burton Street, Euston Square. 


Phil. Dr. 


SIGNIFICANT NAMES IN SHAKSPEARE. 

“ For young Charbon, the Puritan, and old Poysam the 
Papist.’ "—All’s Well that Ends Well, Act 1. Se. 3. 

In some suggestions in a late number, as to why 
the French clown was granted the surname of 
Lavatch, or more properly Lavache, I had occa- 
sion to notice Shakspeare’s use of significant 
names. The present quotation affords other and 
insufficiently noticed examples of this. The cha- 
racters being French, it was long ago acutely sur- 
mised by Malone that Poysam was a misprint for 

oisson [i and long s having been taken for y]; but 
unfortunately his further supposition, that Charbon 
was meant to indicate the fiery zeal of the Puritans, 
was unsatisfactory, and gave no support to the 
previous conjecture. As, however, Poisson is sig- 
nificant of the fasting and self-denying Papist, so 
I think Charbon, Chairbon, or Chairbonne, was 
given authentically to the fast-denying or sleek 
Puritan as derivable from chair bonne, or bonne 
chair. The antithesis and the appropriateness 
of the allusions prove the truth of these emenda- 
tions and interpretations ; and if other proof were 
wanting, it is to be found in this, that Shakspeare 


>? 


| has clearly appropriated to his own purposes the 


| old French proverb : 


“ Jeune chair et viel pois- 
son "— Young flesh and old fish (are the dain- 
tiest).” Hence, also, the full meaning intended to 
be conveyed is not that some, but that the best men, 
whatever their age or whatever may be their own 
or their wives’ religious opinions, all share the 
common fate. , 
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« Par. You shall find, in the Regiment of the Spinii, 
Captaine Spurio, his cicatrice u ith an emblem of warre 
heere on his sinister cheek.” 
All's Well that Ends Well, Act 11. Se. 1. 
This has been altered to “ with his cicatrice. 
But the “ emblem of warre” I take to be, not the 
cicatrice, but the velvet patch that covered either 
it or the sound skin: a fashion of the day, and 
an abuse afterwards laughed at by the fool, when 
he says : — 
“Yonder’s my Lord, your son, with a patch of velvet 
on’s face; whether there be a scar under’t or no, the vel- 
yet knows-—but ‘tis a goodly pat h of velvet.” 


” 


That it was meant to be understood, and that 
it was part of the humour of the passage, that 
Capt. Spurio’s patch was mere braggartism, and 
bis sear “over the left cheek” sound flesh, is 
shown by this: that “il Capitano Spurio,” being 
Anglicised, is Capt. Counterfeit ; and one who, 
though an Italian, is of the same feather, or, as 
Helen would say, of the same wing, with Mr. 
Alltalkk the Frenchman. I am much disposed 
also to believe that the latter, when pointing with 
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his right thumb “here,” towards the left cheek, | 


mutely asserts the same fact by a sign, which is 
still of favourite significance with the English 
gamin. 

The apparent, or rather verbal want of con- 
nection between the two clauses, is partly to be 
accounted for by the affected and generally dis- 
jointed language of the speaker, and partly by 
the use of the mute addition just noticed ; and 


all that is wanting, according to our present | 


punctuation, is a comma and dash after Spurio. 
Query. Has it been noticed? And may it not 
be that as the Lords and Captains, called E. and 
G. in the first folio nomenclature, are both called 
Dumain in the text; so E. may stand for Eccle- 
stone, and G. for Goughe or Gilburne ? 
Bens. Easy, 


Minar Notes. 


Bintiocrarnican Notre: “Sonce pu VErR- 
cier.”"—In the last part which has hitherto 
appeared of the new edition of M. Brunet’s ad- 
mirable Manuel du Libraire, I notice a statement 
concerning the Songe du Vergier, which seems to 
me quite incorrect; and as the history of the 
book has been the subject of frequent discussion, 
and lately of a considerable volume, I may men- 
tion it here. M. Brunet says that, “ as the French 
text was printed twenty years before the Latin 
(1491—1516), it was natural to suppose that the 
work was first written in French and then trans- 
lated into Latin; but still the contrary opinion 


has generally prevailed.” ‘The general opinion is | 


the correct one. Noone seems to have noticed 
the fact that the Songe du Vergier is an expan- 


| 
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sion of the tract, Dyalogus inter Clericum et Mili- 
tem super Dignitate papali et regia; of which six 
editions ante 1500 are mentioned by Panzer, and 
of which the first edition was printed in 1475. 
This tract supplies the subject-matter, and fre- 
quently the exact words, of the first thirty-six 
chapters of the Songe du Vergier. As to the 
remaining portion of the latter book, we must 
either conclude that it was the original composi- 
tion of the unknown French author, or that only 
a portion of the Dyalogus was printed from the 
MS. Joun Exsot Hopery. 
> 


Loxcevity. —Cardinal John Baptist de Belloy 
was born on April 8, 1709, at Senlis, became 
Bishop of Glandeve in 1752, and of Marseilles in 
1755. In 1802 he was appointed Archbishop of 
Paris, and made Cardinal in 1803. A gentleman 
of an old English family wrote from Paris, June 3, 
1805, of this venerable prelate, as follows :— 

“TI was present yesterday, Whitsunday, at the High 
Mass at Notre Dame, celebrated by the Archbishop, Car- 
dinal De Belloy, who has completed his ninety-sixth 
year, having been born on the &th of April, 1709. He 
feels not the least inconvenience from so advanced an age, 
he is able to masticate his food, he eats, drinks, keeps the 
days of fasting and abstinence, is neither deaf nor blind, 
his head is perfectly clear, and his memory prodigious; it 
is consoling to human nature to be able to record such an 
example.” 

This extraordinary man died in 1808, having 
attained the great age of ninety-nine years. 

F. C. H. 

Gis.—Richardson thinks this word, as applied 
to a horse, may be derived from A.-S. Gabban, to 
delude ; hence, to evade or shirk the work. Is it 
not rather from the old French giber, which, 
though not found in that form that I am aware 
of, seems to exist in the compound regther ? Of a 
restive horse it is said (Ze Dit des Aneles, Jubinal, 

tec. 1.15): “Car touz jours reculoit, et prist 
regiber.” ... Si fort qu'il fist son maistre contre 
terre verser.” 

Regiber does not appear in Cotgrave or La- 
combe, but the modern word regimber has the 
signification to kick, or wince. It is just possible 
that the word regiber, in the above passage, has 
been incorrectly copied from the MS.; a con- 
traction above the i, equivalent to m, having 
perhaps been overlooked. 

Joun Exsot Honey. 

Incomes or Peers iN THE LATTER HALF oF 
THE SevENTEENTH Century.—Reference to this 
subject having been made under the head of 
“ Radnorshire Rhymes,” allow me to add a“ Note” 
on the matter by remarking that Burnet says of 
the Duke of Newcastle, that he was the richest 
subject who had been seen in England for ages, his 
estate being as high as 40,000/. a-year. The Duke 
in question was that John Holles, fourth Earl of 
Clare, who married Margaret, daughter of the 











LOS 
econd and last of the Cavendishes, to whose 
ducal title he was elevated in 1694. J. Doran. 
Yorxsuirs Worps anp Purasses.— I have 
] Pp i few days in the north of Yorkshir 
and have been reminded, by hearing them used, of 
words which had « ped my memory, an 
wl 1 a not riven ! t] eiossarics in my pos- 
Sess I will pply them while they are fresh 


hmy recoie ti mn. 


| he rst is the word stopbogale. This lite ri lly 
some person or thing that stops the way, 
frightens 


path or object. 


any one from pursuing a fa- 
It will, perhaps, be 
‘ 





' still 
better understood by giving the sentence of which 


farmer’s table it was 


it formed a part. At a 
‘ ymplair ed that the wife of one of th » sons had 
taken offen * and did not now come to see the 


family rhe 


that is, he was the cause 

Pog al l common wt rd in Yorkshire, used to 
express a doubt or difficulty, or anything that can- 
A man hesitates in mak- 


» easily overcome. 
or giving evidence, or telling a 


role 
mn \s 


away. 


old man said, “I am the stopbo: 


of her ke eping 


ing a statement 
hl 


story, or he | 


unders 








] » In rers about Cc ymmencing 
» is said to boggle at it. It 
ord stopbogele i 
” 1} 


expressive. he wi ) 


? 


a pi ce of work, 
it: in all such ¢ 
most 
not con- 
» latter term is given to a 
tural appear- 


and boggart it is 


og must 
founded wi 
ghost or apparition, or any supern 
ance. In common with degie 
used indifferently. 

I heard another word which was once familiar to 
me, but had of late years escaped me. I mean the 
word flybe shy. I vive it as pron yunced, but no 
loubt when given properly it should be fly-by-sky. 
This word is used to describe a flighty, desultory, or 
» who acts without method 





extravagant person, on 


or forethought. The appellation does not con- 
vey any moral delinquency or guilt, but simply 
thoughtles ness, or 
riot. 


folly in a state of excess, or 


1 was amused one morning by hearing a country- 
man ask another about his nangnails. I should 
apprehend that according to analogy it should be 
knangnails. Many of your readers may not know 
that in districts the vernacular for 
those very troublesome excrescences on the feet and 
q ind I doubt whether many of the in- 
habitants would understand what was meant if the 


these this is 


toes, corns, 


proper term was applied. . B. 
Orv Atmanacs.—I find that the date of the 


This almanac 
contents in 


is 1455. 
is mentioned with some notice of its 
Sotheby's Principia Typog. vol. ii. p. 197, who 
adds that it consists of nine 4to pages, and was 
discovered by Docen in the Jesuit House at 
Augsburg. I observe that the earliest almanacs, 
manuscript and otherwise, do not contain any 


earli printed almanac 


or pauses in the execution of 
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trace of the nonsense of Messrs. Zadkiel & Co, 


and that the introduction of the “ influence of 


the signs on the parts of the human boly ” seems 


to date from the time when the composition of 


almanacs passed from the hands of scholars an@ 
students into the ! practitioners, 
Wa. Davis. 


Fiy-Lear Scrippriines. — I have before me gq 


volume of the Arabian Nights, “ translated fr 
the French translation,” 1738, on the fly-leaf of 
which, appended to the owner's name, I find, in 


handwt t devoid of 


hands of medic 





ine, a notification no 


the same 


Bippurn, 1746. 
that if any one 
vling they may let 


Chis isto give notice 


these books worth there re 





a 


WATER 
through 


Yorx Hovst Gate, Bucxrxe 
STREET. Permit me, the medium of 
“N, ¥.,”” to express a hope that those entrusted 
vith the execution of the proposed embankment 

t Thames, will 
relic of the genius of Inig 
es to be removed or destroyed, but that they 
will so incorporate it in their plan, either by mak- 


HAM 





not 


he northern shore of the 


water-stairs, or in 


ing it an entrance to some 
other way, as nearly as possible on its present 
site, as that it may continue an ornament to tl 
metropolis, as well as an interesting memorial of 
the stately mansion which once 

“ Reared its proud front upon the banks of Thames.” 


W. H. Husk. 


Queries. 


ZADKIEL’S CRYSTAL BALL. 

Shall we marvel that some of the ¢lite of ow 
land have and investigat 
Lieutenant Morrison's pet wonder, when we find 
it recorded that many nations of antiquity hav 
held in reverential awe and admiration stones 
a kindred character, and crowned heads then- 
selves are reported to have numbered them among 
their miranda? 

The following from an old treatise in my pos- 
session on “ Precious Stones” appears especially 
worthy of note after the late amusing trial : — 


been so eager to st 





«“ Among the stones of choicest esteeme, that of Pyrrhas 
in ancient times was accounted to be most excellent. For 
in that precious stone (without any helpe, invention, of 
arte of man) was naturally discerned the figure 
and a voung naked child standing byw the 
30 that they were censured, by grave opinion, t » be b 
portraits of the nine Muses and Apollo. A matter very 
strange, and somewhat difficult to be credited. (Very! 
Neverthelesse, many authors worthy beliefe doe avouci 
it for a true historie, especially Plinie. And question- 
less, according to the judgement of philosophers, this 
might happen naturally, by the great and immeasurable 


f nine 
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luy 2 Ser Leonardus Camillus, in his Mir- 
r I St 3 saith, that this be so natu- 
y irt moreover to have seene seaven trees, all 
t i itirally l ived in a st . And, not 
to other men's testimoni I have observe 
m rl r, men natu figured, 
many t } ies, very I e, oth 
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vondrous properties of stones. 
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OWLANDS 


trial be- 


0 curiously 


t” in the 


nineteenth century, a crystal, said to be that 

rmerly possessed and used in his intercourse 
with spirits by the celebrated Dr. Dee, was ex- 
bited in court.” Iam mistaken if the “ magical 
irror,” which belonged to the old Elizabethan 
onjuror, is not in the British Museum. Is i 


there? And if so, what is its substan 


ge Roses.—I 


enctentty cal 
] 


ALBION AND HER Wut 
posed that England was 
lely from its white cliffs 
another etymology in 
nsula sic l 
l ob rosas albas quibus 
v.16.) Which of the derivations is 


pr bal le ? J. 


» albis rupibus quas 1 
bundat.” 


abun 


dicta a 


Avection SALE oF AN 
& Q.” 


Tur Earuiest 
Van any of the readers of “N. 


the date and auctioneer’s name of t 
wetion sale of an estate at Garraw 
House, "Chane Alley, ¢ orphill, Lon 

the printed particulars of the sale 
preserved ? Cuas. Joun 


Bocuart.— May 
the 
generally hear it 


I ask what is the ] 
name of this 
as Bockhart. 


iation of 
We 


ndividual was Fren 


but the e 
addition : 


h, ought it not to be 


Hl. 


au.ways sup- 


led 
Ider 


ion 
Pliny 
Albion 
nare alluit, 
( Hist. Nat. 
the more 
Darton, 


EstatTe.— 
inform me 


he earliest 


+ Coffee 


lon? And 
has been 
son, Jun. 


yroper pro- 


famous scholar ? 


But as the 
Boshart ? 
II. B. 
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Brirannra.”—In the note to Cam- 
Bohn's edition of Lowndes’s 
lit is stat “this work 
d through eight editions between 1586 and 
ae hen proceeds to give account of 
only that were published respectively 
5, 1594, 1600 (* fifth 
and 1607, “the last edition corrected 


‘ ’ 
Campen’s * 
n Brita 4nNLa, in 
17 


mm } ? 1 
A900) tographer s ann i that 


1587. 15 a 


edition ”), 


by the author.” ‘The first three were 8vo, the 
next two 4 nd the last edition was folio. I 
hink tl it sitions t |} a mistake. 





TRETANE. 
An American gentle- 
late Sydney Smith,— 
Smith! do you 
great j Dr. Chamber- 
h honoured,” replied the 
you had | 


Dr. CHAMBERLAQUE. — 
man onee remarked to the 
You are so funny, Mr. know, 
nind me of our 
que.” “J 


tty canon, 


am muc 
“but I was not aware 





such 


a functionary in the United States.” Who was 
Dr. Chamberlaque, and where may specimens of 
his jocosity be found ? T. FG. 
Cuatuam’s Last Worps.—Pitt’s dying words, 
‘Oh, how I leave my country!” are well known. 
Were the last words of Lord Chatham, “ Save, 


There is a earic 


entitled 


7 5” 
oh: save my country: ature, 








pu ied Feb. 18, 1785, * Honest Billy,” 
and representing Pitt in the House of Commons, 
and over the design are these words : — 

“Save, oh, save my country! 


words I never can forget!” 
C. L. 


Domespay AND 1Ts Dirricuntizs. — It is to be 
1 that the publication of the | hotozineogra- 
l copies of the Dom sday Book will lead to 
and correct knowledge of that 
and valu: ile document. For it 





hoy 


phica 


1 more thorough 


most interesting 

must be confessed that, notwithstanding the light 
thrown upon its contents by Sir H. Ellis’s learned 
Introduction, very much remains to be learnt re- 
specting the precise meaning of the entries in 
that Survey. ‘To take a common instance: What 


is the exact signification of such an entry as the 


~ Magee 
following ? — 





“M1. In W—ht E- iii. car* tres ad gld iii. car’. Thi 
Rog*. i. car. in dnio. 4 xxii. soci le xii. bou* hui? tre 
4 Xxiiii. uilt 7 vill bord hnites XXil car *] Vil. acs pti& — 
“ T, R. E, ua’ viii. lib. m® vii, 


As far as relates to the mere translation of the 
words, of there is no difficulty ; but what 
ire we to understand them as implying ? 

1. We are informed that there was a 
with its name. 

2. Next, the name of the Saxon proprietor and 
amount to which he was rated, viz. three 
carruc 

3. What the actual capacity of the manor was, viz. 
suflicient to find employment for eight ploughs. 

The name of the Norman owner; that he 


course 


manor 


the 
the 


ates, 
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had one plough in demesne, and twenty-two sock- | Lowndes? If so, by whom and in what language 


men upon twelve ox gangs of his land; and bee 
sides twenty-four villans and eight boors, having 
twenty-two ploughs, Ke. 
upon the manor twenty-three ploughs, while its 


So that here we have | 


| 
| 


capacity is set down as being only sufficient for | 
| country, and speaks (at p. 20) of England and 


eight ploughs. 

Are we to understand, then, that the eight 
ploughs relates to the Saxon period; and that a 
much larger breadth of land had been brought 
into cultivation under the Normans? Against 
this supposition, the depreciated value of the land 
since the Confessor’s time seems to militate. 

If any of your learned correspondents can kindly 
solve this difficulty, he would greatly oblige 

INVESTIGATOR. 


“Dunuw University Review.” —I have four 
numbers of a quarterly periodical, entitled The 
Dublin University Review, and published in Dub- 
lin in 1833. Did any more numbers appear, and 
who was the editor ? The Dublin University Ma- 


gazine, which was started in the same year, has | 
church”), were the preachers; and I shall be 


proved more successful. ABHBA. 


Fast.—When did fust= quick come into use ? 
The dictionaries, as late as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, do not contain it. ‘They have 
“festinity” and “ festination” from festino= I 
hasten. J.D. CAMPBELL, 

Glasgow. 

“Tne Intrerip Macazine.” — This magazine 
was published by Ridgway in 1784. The first 
number, which describes it as being edited by the 
Rev. William Hamilton, M.A., is embellished with 
a frontispiece containing a portrait of Pharaoh ; 
i.e.George LIT. ‘The second number was not pub- 
lished for some months after the first, and bears 
the date of 1785 on its title. Who was the editor, 
and were more than two numbers of it ever pub- 
lished ? : ae 


Rosert Jonnson’s “ Revations.” — I have an 
old book, perfect except the lower half of the 
title-page, entitled — 

“ An Historical Description of the most famous King- 
domes and Common-weales in the World . Trans- 
lated into English and enlarged,” &c. 

It contains a dedication to Edward, fourth Earl 
of Worcester, Master of the Horse to Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James, signed with the initials 
which I should have read R. L., but which may 
possibly be R. J. It is a small 4to, and contains 
268 pages. At p. 237 is “ Another relation of the 
state of Spaine, later than the former, written in 
the yeare of our Lorde God 1595, by Sin. Fran- 
cisco Vendramino, Embassadour from the state of 
Venice, to his Catholike maiestie.” 


Is this the first edition (1603) of Relations of | 


the most famous Kingdoms and Commonwealths 
through the World, by Robert Johnson, in Bobn’'s 


was it originally written ? 

There is a book resembling it in title mentioned 
by Watt as written in 1598 by Gabriel Chappuys, 
Was this the original? It is evidently a transla. 
tion, though in places altered to suit its adopted 
Scotland as separate kingdoms. J. H.S. 

“ Letrers on Lirerature.”—Who was “ Pho- 
tius, Junior,” the author of Letters on Literature 
(2 vols. Brussels, 1836) ? Apusa. 


Nores or Sermons, 1754-5.— There is in 
my possession a MS. 8vo. volume of 491 pages, 
containing very copious notes of ninety-seven 
sermons, which were preached in Dublin in 1754-5, 
by ministers apparently of ability and repute. 
Messrs. Bolton, Gibbon, Mun, James North, John- 
ston (Liverpool), Kilburn (Plunket Street, Dub- 
lin), Patten (do.), Bruce (Wood Street, Dublin), 
Weld (Eustace Street, do.), and Drs. Duchal 
(Wood Street, do.), and Lawson (“ Bride's 


glad to know who they were, and a few particu- 
lars respecting them. 

Dr. Lawson, if I mistake not, was at the time 
Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and is still remembered as the author of a volume 
entitled Lectures concerning Oratory (3rd edition, 
Dublin, 1760), which, according to Kett, “ merits 
the particular attention of every young clergy- 
man.” He died, as stated in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Calendar for the present year, p. 267, on the 
9th January, 1759. Abuba. 


Pree or Martin. —In the Wiltshire Archeolo- 
gical Magazine, vol. ii., is a valuable essay by the 
late Mr. Carrington on the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Wiltshire ; and among the names included in the 
Visitation of 1623 is “ Pike of Martin.” Can you 
describe the arms and crest of this family? J. P. 


Tue Primrose. —In some parts of Germany 
the primrose is called Frauenschliissel, Our Lady's 
Key. What is the origin or meaning of the term? 
Grimm suggests one meaning—because it “un- 
locks” the spring, blooming as one of the first 
vernal flowers. Can any of your correspondents 
suggest another reason ? J. Darton. 


Reciomontanvus.—In all the Encyclopedias, 
including the English Cyclopedia, there is an as- 
sertion that the name of Regiomontanus was Mul- 
ler. Now I do not believe that this was the fact, 
and I should be glad of any reference to contem- 
porary authority in support of the assertion. His 
father was a miller, and might be so-called ; but 
this proves nothing, for Mons. E. Salverte, in his 
History of Surnames, asserts that hereditary names 
were not then in common use in Germany. He 
calls himself “ Maister Johannes Kynsperger ein 
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, “ 
Astronomicus des Pabst und des Keysers und 
Kunigs von Ungern.” Wo. Davis. 


Tue Sacririce or Isaac. — The late Professor 
Blunt, in his admirable work on the Undesigned 
Coincidences of the Old and New Testaments, p. 27 
(3rd ed. 1850), has the following remark : — 

«] might tell of the sacrifice of Isaac, though not alto- 
gether after him, whose vision upon this subject, always 
bright, though often baseless, would alone have immor- 
talised his name.” 

To whom does Professor Blunt here refer ? 

ro 


Osscure Scortisu Saints.—St. Eurit, or St. 
Urit.—I know only of one instance in which 
this name occurs, and it is given to a fine spring, 
inalonely spot, on the north bank of the river | 
South Esk, near Brechin Castle, Forfarshire. It | 
is about a mile distant from any known place of 
worship, old or new. 

St. Braoch.—The rector of the church of the 
island of St. Braoch is, so far as I am aware, only 
mentioned in a charter of King Robert the Bruce, 
printed by the Bannatyne Club, in Reg. Vet. de 
Aberbrothoc, and the island of St. Braoch, now 
called Inchbrayock, is in the middle of the river | 
South Esk, near Montrose. 

Stobh—In many parts of Scotland — Highland 
and Lowland — I find the name of “Stob” given 
to fairs, crosses, and wells. Near the old town of 
Markinch, Fife, a much effaced sculptured stone 
stands upon a hillock or knoll, and is called 
“Stob’s Cross.” “ Stob's Fair” is held near 
Dundee, Forfarshire. I am inclined to think that 
it is the corruption of the name of some old saint, 
but cannot guess of what name. 

Ronald or Ranald.—An old riven bell, or skel- 
lach, at the church of Birnie, Morayshire, com- 
posed of two pieces of black sheet iron, is called 
“the Ronald,” or “ Ranald Bell.” A place called 
“Ranald’s” or “ Ronald's Cross,” is upon a rising 
ground, near Fochabers, in the same province. 

“ Rume,” or “* Rome’s Cross,” is the name of a 
hillock or knoll, now within Lord Southesk’s deer 
park at Kinnaird Castle, Forfarshire, and about 
amile N. of the parish church of Farnell, where 
an old sculptured stone was found some time ago, 
with a fine interlaced cross, and other embellish- 
ments. 

St. Arland, or St. Orland, is the name given to 
4 fine sculptured obelisk at Cossins, Forfarshire, | 
near Glamis Castle. 

Sinavee, or Sinavey.—A copious spring near 
the old kirk of Mains, Forfarshire, bears this | 
name, 

Information regarding the origin and history of 
any of the above names or saints will much oblige. | 
I am acquainted with the notices of SS. Braoch 
and Arland, and of Rume's Cross, which are con- 
tained in the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 





quaries of Scotland, and in the Sculptured Stones 


| of Scotland, published by the Spalding Club ; also 


with the notices which have appeared in recently 
published books on the history of the district in 
which they are situated. A. J. 


Sr. Diceire.—A tower in the neighbourhood of 
Dover, and not far from St. Radegund’s Abbey, 
is known by the name of St. Diggle’s Tower, and 
is sometimes called St. Diggle’s Folly. As I have 
never met with this saint in any other locality, 


| I should feel obliged if your correspondents would 


tell me something about his history, and the 
grounds of his canonisation. Qy. Was he in any 
way connected with the above sainted lady, the 
ruins of whose abbey are the objects of so much 
interest ? Q? 


Serious anp Comican Essays. — Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me who was the 
author of Serious and Comical Essays, London, 
J. King, 1710? B. M 


Tuomas Simon.—In the 2nd edition of Vertue’s 
work on the Medals of Thomas Simon, published 
in 1780, there is at p. 67*, in the part added ap- 
parently by the editor, whom I believe to have 
been Gough, the following passage : — 

“ Mr. Raymond also favoured me with the sight of a 
book on vellum, signed ‘Thomas Simon’ in the first 
leaf, containing twenty-five heads in pencil and ink, 
beautifully drawn, and probably from the life for me- 
dals.” 

Who was Mr. Raymond? What has become 
of Thomas Simon’s book on vellum. 


P. S. Carey. 


Tueta.—Is the letter theta found upon any 
and what British coins ? C. 

Srars.—What isthe earliest instance in Franco- 

Gallic deeds and instruments of a seal being used # 
C, 


Queries With Answers. 


Queen Exizasetu.—Who is the author of the 
following tract, and where can I find an account 
of it? — 

“ The Discoverie of a Gaping Gulf, whereinto England 
is like to be swallowed by an other French mariage, if 
the Lord forbid not the banes, by letting her Maiestie see 
the sin and punishment thereof. Anno, 1579.” 

No place or printer's name on title. From the 
appearance of the type, I should infer it was a’ 
abroad. V.G. 


[ Mr. Douce has a manuscript of this tract, supposed to 


be the autograph copy (MS. Douce, No. 259). It is dated 


August, 1579, with the following note prefixed: “ This is 


| the original MS. of that book which was written and 


published by John Stubbe, of Lincoln’s Inn, and which 
was dispersed by Page, being printed by Singleton. 
Queen Elizabeth, incensed at it as puritanical (Stubbe’s 














having married Thomas Cartw 
uritans), prose uted Stubbe 





and Page, upon a sta- 


nade in the reign of Philip and Mary against writ- 
ul lispersing seditious ibels; vd th rth the ablest 
lg rd | ers were not sa las toth ree of 
it statute. vet were Stubbe’s and Pace’s right hands 


th cut off with a butcher’s knife and a mallet in th 





n et-} ? it We stminster. Th $3 maria -_ i h 
Du Anjou was strenuously pushed on by the Que 
not of France, upon a superstitious notion she 
imbibed, that all her sons should be kings; and the Qu 
by I conduct) was inclinable enough to it, thor 
ipon the change of the face of affairs abroad, she a 
1 so much mistress of rself to the last, as to dis- 
rage herself from it; so that this author’s pravers were 


heard, though he suffered for pressing them with zeal 
md fervour.” At the end of the MS. is the following 
which is omitted in the printed tract: “ Thus 
th the discovery of the Gaping Gulfe, seene in a 


dreame, allowed in a traunce, published by the autority 
douting, and rewarded with a common hyre 
1 servitours. Non credo.” The publication of 

» doubt greatly incensed the Queen and her 
us Mr. Hallam remarks ( Constitutional 
Hist., i. 227): “This pamphlet is very far from bei 
what some have ignorantly or unjustly called it, a viru- 
lent libel; but is written in a sensible manner, and with 
infeigned loyalty and affection towards the Queen. But, 
besides the main offence of addressin 
iffairs, he had, in tl nplicity 








this w 


ministers; but, 





g the people on state 
his heart, thrown out 
rto hurt her y »: such as dwel- 
influence her husband would acquire 
and imploring her that she would ask her phy- 
sicians wh ther to bear children at her years would not 
langerous to her life.” In Park’s edition of 





many allusions pr 





ling too long on tl 


over her, 


be highly 


Harington’ s Nu Antique, i. 143—165, will be found 
much curious matter re specting this work; and for a 
nost carefully written biographical sk agit) John Stubl 

» Cooper's Athene Cantabrigie 28 i. 111.) 


Yorksuire Porrs.—1. 
Cytherea, or the Enamouring Girdle, a 
comedy licensed by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
30, 1677 ; and published in London, 1677. 
Ashmore, author of Certain selected Odes of 
Horace, , published, 4to, 1621; and Epi 
Epitaph yhes, Anagrammes, &c., 1621. An 
ation as to birthplaces and biogr 
bove-nan 


new 
May 
2. John 


gerammes, 
Vv wens - 
iphies of the 
xd authors, is requested by 

Epwarp [arstone. 


Iforton Hall, Bradford. 


John Smith, of Snenton in Yorkshire, 

s himself in the title -page of C 
ouring Girdle, a New Comedy, 4to, 

loubt, that the simple John ‘Smith was in England no 

ame at all. It is dedicated to the Northern Gentry, 

from which we learn that it had never been performed ; 


but that he had been informed that “one of the best 


Gent., so he 
ytherea, or the Enam- 


1677, conscious, no 





ymical poets in London (whose judgment is without 
exception) l approve of it, and seriously presented it to 
the vers a worthy to be acted; but they were un- 
will » beca (as they said) it was not writ in so plait 


i 

nliar words as the taking comedies of the time, which 
lid h nt humours of the citv better than mine.” 
Another objection was “ the expense in contriving scenes 
and machin to their great loss.” jut, he adds, “ the 
main objection was, that the Scene being laid at the city 
of York, I make some persons in the play speak higher 
language than may rationally be expected from Northern 


rht, the father of 


John Smith, author of | 


pesakh (transire) 


’ . 
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men and women!” No compliment this to our Yorkshire 
friends. At page 52 of the play, it is said that the part 
of Oblivio was intended for Mr. Underhill. 

Snenton, or Sneaton, is in Pickering Lythe, N. R. 
Smith was living there at the time of Dugdale’s Visitat 
1665, and then aged fiftv three; so that he was sixty-fiy 
when he ventured to print this comedy, which, we re- 
onally lascivious. His father James 
place, and he had an uncle Willia 

yincillor at law, whe resided at Durham. ther 
was Helen, daughter of Francis Sayer of Worsall. Joba 
Smith, the dramatist, married Catherine, danghter of 
Christopher Green, citizen of London; and he had a sor 
i Henry, aged eleven at the time of the Visitation, 
and three daughters, Catherine, Hel and Anne, 
whom Catherine was then married to W’ liam F% 
Furnival’s Inn. To complete the view of r pay Nee 
nections of this obscure Yorkshire poet, he _ thre 
brothers, James of Cave, Ralph of Cottin gh: am, and Fran- 
P Ruston; and four sisters, Anne and C in 
no marriages are given; Helen, og married 
im Hunter; and Sarah, the wife of John Sare of 

The will of John Smith, the poet, is dated Ist 


gret to add, is occa 


was Of the same 








nam 


ly con- 





June, 1681, 


Of John Ashmore, the translator’ of Certain Selected 
Odes of Horace, 4to, 1621, nothing appears to be known 
of his personal history. His work is noticed in the Cen- 
sura Literaria, ii. 411, ed. 1815; Corser’ Anglo- Poetica, 
i. 66; and Bib. Anglo-Poetica, No. 890. It is clear that 
John Ashmore must have lived at Ripon or in its neighbour- 
hood, by the names of the persons to whom many of his 
poems are addressed, ledicated to Sir George Cal- 
vert, a Yorkshire man, born at Kiplin near Richmond, 
who in 1624 was created Lord Baltimore. There are 
Commendatory Verses signed G. 8. [George Sandys?}; 
John Owen, most likely the author of the Epigrams; 
Samuel Pulleine, no doubt he who was afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and who was born at Ripley near Ripon. 
It is probable some few particulars may be gleaned of 
the life of the author from a perusal of his work for that 
express purpose; also something may be gathered ¢ n- 
cerning the persons to whom his poome are addressed, 
We learn from the following lines that at one t h 
was not in very comfortable circumstances : — 

* De Se ipst 
Surety, what’s that? I to my loss have try’d, 
Who for another's debt too Sure am T'yed. 
If this I had etymologized before, 
I never had been shut within this door 
in the Richmond and 


tis < 
t 





Chere is a short notice of this poet 
Ripon Chronicle of August 1, 1863. 


Passover. — Who was the first English writer 
that introduced this word? What other could 
possibly convey to us the occasion to which it 
refers ? QUERIST. 
| older 
ch, phas , or paske 
Authorised 


Before the term passover came into use, we fin 
riters employing the words pask, pa 
Thus in Exodus xii, 11 and 21, where our 





Version has “passover,” we find in the Wiclif Bible 
“ phase,” and “offre ye paske.” See also Luke xxii. 19; 
1 Cor. v. 7, & she is originally from the Heb. 





Any attempt to name the first writer who used th 
term pa would be nething, |! 
may be done towards tracing the gradual formation of 
the word, though we cannot pretend to give every step. 
Where, in our received version, we find the words: “| 
vill pass over you” (Exodus xii, 13), the Wiclif version 


sover hazar lous. So ywever, 
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rkshire has overpass; “Y shal ouerpasse j0w.” This may be | cording t » Croft, in April, 1732, Young m 1 the Lad 
he part it st ste] hen, in Coverdale (153 we | | ibeth Lee, daught of t! Earl of Li ield, and 
* ¢] es aw ott coe 0 
NR Sper 
sitation, Quvorations.—Can ve : inform me re I shall 
tv-fir , ' " » Shes 4 d Tit find the followin miliar , tions 
We Tee ! | from Lut! 
r Jan le XI. 24 . : ay 
Haim, l i ! 1 | iid l > becom : t . : 
D Leer / h-offer. The affinity, } SIGMA. 
the Dutch 2a ffer and Paesch-offér to ow 1. “ Eurybiades, lifting up his staff, as if he intended 
i parent than real—the Dutel t trike him, Themist iid, * Strike, if you please, 
ul a t ) ! t , or paschal t I} t heart ’ Plut J of Themistocles, cap. Xi. 
sitation, s much ti me as in res t to Ger. Wasserscheid 2. The phrase, “ A niche in t temple of Fame,” ap 
nne, I vutershed, in V h geographers have x tly | parently ov its origin to the French Pantheon, which, 
fax of ; 1 a differen n meaning. thouzh originally a church, was made in 1791 by a de- 
y con- . 7 _ ° . Y f tl National Assembly, a re le for the re- 
i th \ LLIAM Dinnyne Thora je a welle-now?: ° : . : 
tre ’ LAM ny . aus iS a Weil-KnNOWT nai of illustrious Frenchmen. Hence the figurative 
i i Tran- t 1 at Mi (on the vravestone of James phrase, “>a place est marquee dans le panth n de 'his- 
- < i y, who died in 1761), commencing: — ¢ »’ which is nearly equivalent to our own expression, 
ae : , — oe as 9 “He has secured a niche in the temple of Fame.” The 
are ot . poeta On tne caren 7 oo ictice of placing statues in niches also, though by no 
tod let . . . ° . . . a a 
_ It is adapted, apparently, from lines written by to France, is tly French Les 
. } . 7 ites hes de Y ytel-d l! t recu ¢ 
liam Billyng, to be found in a volume pub- Sees ae l'Hotel-de- Vil t deja regu en 
, » 1 i , rrand artie les statue es personnages ceievres ¢ elles 
Selected shed by ! Montgomery. Who was Bil- Ae noe H.. ¢ du Monde, 184 
<nown yng ? ( a - P 
he Cen- 
> Chere have | 1 frequent inquir r this early 
Poetica, ave ies i . 
ear that poet; but nothing known of | 3 per | hist Ys il 
us po f erly in the possession of Mr. William Replies. 
3 M ,wW 1 at expel f Wil- 
t m, | of Darley, near Matlock, the impres- JACOB'S STAFF. 
ve limit to fortv copies only for private distri- 2 oe 
n. It is entitled The Five Wounds of Christ. A (a 8. Iv. 70.) 
} nt Parchment Ro 4 illiam Tt ,9 , ’ 
I ° - 1 bes ; wl earct " ont Lt 7 By : oe The Jac hy’ s staff and the astre labe are two p I= 
to wk letter nchester *rint by R . “a Sune 
Ww Dp is14. Ti San ienemen dates then 1 @ etly different instruments, though used for the 
. , sal ’ t ‘ i Such if he - ver . . 
- ti zical poem, with fac-similes, is | S#me purposes. Che staff was an old insti ument 
rinted from a finely written and illuminated parchment | in the fifteenth century: the astrolabe was an in- 
r pert preservation, about two yards and three | troduction from the East in, perhaps, the four- 
' t i? * +) + } } ’ rm ‘ . . 
, itis W ut i" comparing | teenth century. The poet Chaucer, who died in 
‘ eh , ‘ 1400, wrote on the astrolabe: and his work is 
; he { I uml 1 wna rT 
with which 1 lecorated correspond with | eXtant. I suspect that the users of the astro- 
those of missals written about the reign of Henry V.; the | labe, quadrant, or any circular instrument, were 
ry theref fix its date between the years 1400 | for a time the scientific navigators, as opposed to 
y% ‘fu, the aut - : nan nark at the | the old hands who did not get beyond the staff. 
: roll— \ 1 Billyn rob monk.” . . * . 
f tM Sled | A It is for those who come much in the way of 
early voyages and travels to inquire whether, when 
} LADY Ey IZABETH Li E.= I spoul l be oblic« l the navigator is r¢ presented as holding a cireul ir 
greatly if any of your numerous correspondents | instrument, it be not intended to symbolise him 
iid inform me into what family of the Broons | as one of the higher sort. Columbus, for instance, 
writer rla ’ . } > wae . . . : 
id Uharles IL.’s granddaughter, Lady Elizabeth Lee, | just at the period when I conjecture that the dis- 
r couk : 


cour married ? In Burke’s Dormant Peerage I find :— | tinction was made, stands on the quarter-deck 
hich it “J izabeth Lee, daughter of Edward, Ist Earl of | with a quadrant big enough to sink the ship. 
ERIST. Litcht s wife Charlotte Fitzroy (natural daugh- | The symbolism of portraits is a branch of study 
1 older 7 Duch l g Charles II.), by itself: and is often detective. University Col- 


ondly George, © - - 
lege possesses an oil picture of a man who holds 








; lam : <ete ts: onan pie, on the om 

lif Bible If any of your readers can answer this question, |“ S/08¢ his heart ; it a eer. the portrait 
xii. 19; nd furthermore stat h nd in what ° | of Harvey, the circulator of our blood ; and there 

irthermo s where, and in what yea . “at ] 
Heb. may { ] " ‘ Is fai tradition, and agreement with so of the 

\ performet ‘ upa : ° 

, in | of ? other portraits, as evidence for its genuiness. But 

t ‘ ! a ( sk. . . . . 

s ‘ tradition and likeness are very much helped by its 
ywever, i is clearly some err« { e. the | 1...: . ‘ - 
tion of a = ror. Lady El : ih I he | being since made known that Harvey used to 

ation Edward, the first Earl of Litchfield, was wif . ° : . il | 
erv step f De. Edward Younc. ti et. (Collins’s Peerage, by illustrate the action of the heart in his public lec- 


rds: “I Brvdges, ix. 403.) Dr. Doran also, in his Life of Dr, | tures by inflating a glove. 
; version Young, vol. i. p. li., states that, “In May, 1731, or, ac- The word astrolabe, though Greek, comes to us 
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through Arabic: usturldb is the English orthogra- 

hy given to the Arabic word. The instrument 
~ lately had a very full consideration from an 
excellent Oriental scholar, my friend the late 
Wm. H. Morley: but a mammoth folio (27 inches 
by 20 when uncut) is not for general circulation. 
The title is — 

“Description of a planispheric astrolabe, constructed 
for Shah Sultén Husain Safawi, King of Persia, and now 
preserved in the British Museum ; comprising an account 
of the astrolabe generally, with notes illustrative and ex- 
planatory: to which are added, concise notices of twelve 
other astrolabes, Eastern and European, hitherto unde- 
scribed. By William H. Morley. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1856.” 

The size of the work is necessitated by the 
plates, which are fac-simile copies, by the anasta- 
tic process, of the very instruments they repre- 
sent, even to the accidental scratches of wear and 
tear. 

The Jacob's staff is the radius astronomicus, the 
baculus Jacobi, the cross-staff (a name applied in 
modern time to another instrument), the forestaff, 
the ballastell, baillastella, or bella stella (Spanish), 
&e. &c. It consists of a long and a short ruler; 
the short ruler rides at right angles upon the 
long one, which perforates the middle of it. If 
the long ruler be graduated with equal divisions, 
heights and distances may be obtained by the 
rule of three: if the long ruler be made to carry 
a scale of cotangents, angles may be taken directly 
from the instrument. Both graduations were 
used, 

The earliest printed description appears to be 
that in the notes to Werner's Latin Version of 
Ptolemy's Geography, said to be of 1514. Peter 
Apian reprinted the first book of this version in 
1533 (Ingolstadt, fol.), with additional notes of 
his own. He says that this instrument, retus in- 
ventum, had been of two kinds up to his own time ; 
which two kinds he had joined in one. ‘This 
refers to the two modes of graduation of the long 
ruler. Gemma Frisius, De Radio Astronomico, 
Antwerp, 1545, gave a full account; and in Scho- 
ner’s Op, Math., Nuremberg, 1561, there is a brief 
account. Mentions, some amounting to descrip- 
tions of structure and use, will be found in Blun- 


devile’s Exercises; Digges’'s Ale seu Scale; 
Ramus’s Geometria, or Bedwell’s translation ; 
Hood on the cross-staff (1596); Digges's Tecto- 


nicon; Bourne’s Treasure for Travailers, and also 
his Regiment of the Sea; Hopton’s Baculum Geo- 
deticum ; Riccioli’s Geographia Reformata, &c. 
Now as touching the name, Jacob's staff. The 
word theodelite has shown us that we must expect 
much license. The “Catholic explanation” at- 
tached to the precursor (we want a word to signify 
the article on which reply or comment is written), 
namely, that the graduations resembled the steps 
of Jacob's ladder, shows very considerable igno- 
rance of the Roman circumstances, as we shall 





see. Peter Ramus gives the name as expressive 
of the supposition that Jacob invented it—* vulgo 
baculus Jacobi dicitur, tanquam a sancto Patri. 
archa illo jam olim inventus sit.” He quotes two 
uses of the word radius by Virgil, in which he 
seems to think this very instrument is alluded to, 
He also makes Hipparchus number the stars by 
it, rem diis improbam. These words are from 
Pliny; and Bedwell, the translator, gives a version 
which has been repeated in our own time, von sine 
risu. His translation is— “a haynous matter in 
the sight of God.” ‘The meaning of course is that 
the number of the stars was unproved—i. e. never 
attempted—by the gods themselves. ‘To the above 
derivation Hood, and others after him, add the 
following : — 

« Scholler. Why doe they call it Jacob’s staffe? Was 
he the first inventor of the thing? 

“ Maister. 1 know not that: but they take occasion to 
call it so, by reason of those words which are written, 
Gen. xxxii. 10, where the Patriarch sayth, That with his 
Staffe he came over Jordane: Wherein I thinke, they mis- 
construe his meaning. Notwithstanding, by whom soever 
it was invented, the Instrument questionlesse is of sin- 
gular use.” 

There are two things which have been treated 
with injustice. First, Jacob's well: with a few 
steps, or courses of bricks, there would be some- 
thing about it like enough to graduation to allow 
it to compete. Still more may this be said of the 
rods in which (Gen. xxx. 37) the astute patriarch 
“ pilled white strakes” that he might get a little 
more stock out of his bargain with Laban. These 
may all go together, as of the valeat quantillum 
class : I propose the following, which I take to be 
an omnino valebit. 

The instrument was not merely a cross-staff, 
but a cross in the common sense of the word. In 
Apian’s diagram the cross-ruler is about the fifth 
part of the staff, and something more in all the 
pictures of people using it: so that it looks ex- 
actly like the usual design for the cross of the 
crucifixion. Now Jacob's staff (Hebrews xi. 21) 
was generally supposed to be a cross, and fre 
quently represented as one. The Vulgate has 
Fide Jacob, moriens, singulos filiorum Joseph bene- 
dizxit: et adoravit fastigium virge ejus : the Rhemish 
has it— “adored the top of his rod.” At this 
time it is frequent, on the part of those who must 
follow the Vulgate, to interpret the honour and 
veneration as paid to “the top of the rod or 
sceptre of Joseph, as to a figure of Christ's sceptre 
and kingdom :” but in the sixteenth century and 
earlier, the vulgar notion was that Jacob carried 
a cross, an anticipatory symbol. Hence, I have 
no doubt, the origin of the name. ; 

As this article is occasioned by a misapplication 
of a name, I add the names of a number of distinct 
astronomical instruments : — Astrolabium, Nocti 
labium, Quadrans, Torquetum, Sphera, Trian- 
gulus geometricus, Baculus Jacobi, Umbraculum 
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get §, IV. Ava. 8, 63.) 


yisorium, Virga geometrica, Horologium manuale, 
Cylindrum. 

The common architect’s word transom, formerly 
also transame, is a corruption of transversorium. 
Both original and corruption occur in the Latin 
and English accounts of this instrument. 

I add a few words to my derivation of theode- 
lite (3° S. iv. 51). I did not insist on the great 
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| ° : 
gestive of a few remarks on the above subject. 


range of forms which medizval spelling allows, | 


because I had no example ready except the very 
word in question. My impression, derived from 
all I have read, is that a word in frequent use 
generally gains various forms, while one of rarer 
occurrence remains steady. I found, since my 
article was printed, a remarkable instance of this 
in the Astrolabii Declaratio of Jacob Koebel, 
Paris, 1552, 8vo. The central perforation, the 


axis which traverses it, and the nut which keeps | 


it in, are things which would be little mentioned, 
except by the makers: accordingly, each of them 
has but one name—the hole is almehan, the axis 
is alchitot, the nut is alphorat. But the ring 
through which the thumb passes when the astro- 
labe is to hang vertically would be often men- 
tied by those who use the instrument: and 
the name is Latinised, and it is sometimes alan- 
thica, sometimes alphantia, sometimes abalhantica. 
Accordingly, the travelling radius, which would 
be more often named than even the ring, did not 
exceed its rights in going through alhidada, athe- 
lida, and theodela. As to astrolabe itself, the 
Arabic word was seen to be Greek, and so the 
Greek form came into universal use. The reader 
must try to conjecture for himself what would 
have become of usturlab, if its true origin had not 
been noticed. A. De Morea. 





To fully comprehend what the inventors of 
these names intended in their formation, we must 
take both together as exponents of each other. 
Jacob's staff seems the generic of what our Bible 
translation gives as rods (Gen. xxxv. 37), which, 
by a stratagem suggested to him in a dream, and 
consequently, according to patriarchal views, from 
heaven, gained him the best and finest of the 
flocks of Laban, his father-in-law. As the astro- 
labe had its derivation from the Greek aerpo and 
AaSe, taking the stars, the inventor of the theodo- 
lite thought he could do no less than seek in that 
language for some equivalent for Jacob's staff; 
and from @eov and doA0s, God’s counsel, coined his 
theodolite. It is from my view of Jacob's staff 
that Shakspeare so appropriately introduces the 
grasping crafty Shylock using it as an oath — 

“1 swear by Jacob’s staff.” 


WiruraM Bett, Phil. Dr. 





_ The paper furnished by Prorrsson De MorGan 
in the 18th of July number of “ N. & Q.” is sug- 











The half dozen Greek derivations recapitulated by 
the distinguished Professor from various sources 
being admittedly conjectural, to guess among 
guessers can be no great presumption. And as 
the whole result is included in ringing as many 
changes on the given syllables as invention has 
suggested, to add to the number one which cer- 
tainly satisfies more literal conditions than any of 
those already given may, it would seem, be fairly 
permitted. 

My guess is, that the word embodies three no- 
tions, expressed by Oedoua, dads, Aurés ; and that 
the name of the instrument implies “scanner-of- 
exact- (or finely drawn) lines-of-direction.” The 
recommendations of this derivation seem to con- 
sist in its expressing very simply and plainly the 
functions of the instrument, and in its accounting 
for nine out of the ten letters of which the Eng- 
lish name consists, an approximation not reached 
by any of its predecessors. 

Proressorn De Morean’s own most ingenious 
theory, which would take the word out of the 
sphere of Greek derivation altogether, is, I ven- 
ture to think, little likely to overcome the almost 
intuitive impression which the prima facie look of 
the word seems necessarily to produce. 

Joun Murray, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner to the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and to the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland. 
Dublin. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HEANE. 
(3" S. iv. 48.) 

Whilst a captain, he was taken prisoner by the 
king’s forces, and confined in Portland, whence he 
made his escape. On Dec. 4, 1644, the Parlia- 
ment voted eighty pounds to him, and twenty 
pounds to the man that procured his escape.— 
(Lords’ Journals, vii. 81, 87, 88; Commons’ Jour- 
nals, iii. 712. 

He was governor of Weymouth for the Par- 
liament from about Dec. 1647, till Oct. 1651, 
when he set out from that port on the expedition 
against Jersey.—(Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 64; Com- 
mons’ Journals, vi. 45, 327, 415.) 

The Parliament, on May 22, 1650, ordered that 
Major Heane should have a commission as Colonel, 
and should be authorised to complete the four 
companies then under his command into a regi- 
ment of ten companies, and 1200 men.—(Com- 
mons’ Journals, vi. 415.) 

For particulars of his share in the capture of 
the island and forts of Jersey, and of his conduct 
whilst in command of Castle Elizabeth, see White- 
lock’s Memorials, 511, 513—515, 517, 518; Falle’s 
Jersey, 2nd edit., 110, seg.; Commons’ Journals, 
vii. 31, 37, 62, 84; Thurloe’s State Papers, iv. 258. 
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Parliament, on Oct. 30, 1651, voted a gra- 
one hundred pounds to his son Willia 


who was, Ww presume the bearer of the joy ful 
news of the ¢ ipture ol Jersey, and on Nov. 19 
following, Colonel Hea ud a vote of thanks for 
his services. 


is curious: 
*Mr. Moy 


lowing entry under date of Nov. 1, 1653, 


ms rts from the Council of State, that 








there is on ‘Ma He e, by birth a Foreigner, who h 
! ned many eminent Services in the War of Scotland; 
hath very great skill in Fortifications, and also Matte 
lating to the Profession of an Engineer; and is of very 
reat Use, at this ‘Time, in Services of that Nature: That 
he is a person eminent for Godliness, and of und ited 
vfection to this Commonwealth: That the Parliament 
be humbly moved, from this Courcil, in Consider m of 
his many good Services, That Lands, to the Value of a 
ll lred P uls per ¢ , in Scot/imd, may be set | 
upon him | his Heirs for ever, as a Mark of ] 

uul Token of their ta of the Services ‘ 
bv him f this Com ! uith; and for an Encourage- 
ment him to set self and his family in this 
Valio i 

eed x put, That Major //eane sh hav 
ill r Annu ettied uy him and his 
Heirs, h durin is Life; 

“It negative.” — ( Com s’ Journals, 
iil, B43.) 

[t is difficult to determine whether the person 


entry is the subjce 
hand we know no 


| in the preceding 
notice On the one 
to whom it could apply. On the other it is 
that h called M jor 


had raised him to the rank of 


this 
else 
singula should be 


Colon 


‘ ion should be made to his eminent 
servi in th captur of Jers Moreover, we 
do not find any notice of him in Scotland. 


On D c. 7, 1654, th Protector issued 
seal, Col. Vi and Cx 
thousand pounds by way of ianprest. — 
port Dep. Keeper of Record 

_ By 
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granting nables 





, Ap pe ndix, ii. 
cen privy seal, dated Feb. 16, 
Hea and his partners were to rec me 
ese aa eienalie, te fifth wh due to & mf 
coverers of the delinquencies of Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
(Ibid. 191.) , 

About this time he was advanced to the 
Major-General, and fell valiantly fighting and 
vainly endeavouring to rally the tre ops in the un- 
successful attack April 26, 1655 
(Thurloe’s S/ate 689; Gi 
Penn's Memorials enn, ii. 
89-91, 99, 123.) 

On Oct 1655, the « 





on Hispaniola, 
il. 4, 506, 


of Sir Will. 


inville 
54, 71, 


apers, 


ouncil of state issued an 


order commissioners of the admiralty, to 
settle e hundred and filty pounds a year on 
Elizabeth his widow (Sainsbury’s Cal. Col ; 


State Pupers, 431), and on Dec. 29 following the 
Protector granted her a privy seal for four hun- 
dred pounds, (Fifth Rep. Dep. Ke per of Re- 
cords, Append. ii, 249.) 
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of the inn signs of this ancient iia have been 
identified with the heraldic bearings of former 
landed proprietors The Rev. B. Street, author 
of Notes on Grantham, 

“I thus account for such signs as the Red Lion (a lion 
rampant gules); the white hart chained was borne (a 
stag passant argent) as the crest of the Husseys; the Che- 
ards the Royal Oak, on the south side of the 
e, took its sign from the arms of the De War- 


says: 






quers, after 
Market Pla 
rennes. 
Mr. Sara “ cannot obtain a satisfactory solution 
of why the ‘chequers’ should have had anything to 
Jo with the royal treasury.” I have seen it asserted, 
onthe authority of Camden, that the black and white 
squares of the Exchequer table-cloth were useful 
to those who made up the king’s accounts, and 
scored the amounts thereof with counters, a pecu- 
registry ; but taking into considera- 
tion the age in which it was used, not half so 
astonishing as the “tallies” with which Britannia’s 
cashiers recorded monetary transactions as late as 
1826. Sr. Switu 1. 


: mode of 











The scaccarium, in the reign of Henry If., was 
arectangular table, ten feet by five, with a rim or 
lge to prevent anything placed on it from 
off. On this table was spread a black cloth, 
“bought at Easter,” with rods (or stripes, 1 
at intervals of a foot or thereabouts. Every Easter 
i¢ Chamberlain's clerk, or “ tally-maker,” gave 
out to each of the sheriffs a fally, or stick marked 
with notches, representing the amount for which 
they were answerable. Every Michaelmas the 
sheriffs brought back their tallies, and paid i in the 
money due; the “calculator” counting it by 
ranging it in heaps in the divisions of the cloth 
pence to the extreme right, then shillings, pounds ; 
twenties, hundreds, thousands of pounds, nd so 
on if necessary. If the sum “taliied” with the 
amount notched upon the tally-stick, the tally 
was accepted by the Mareschal; the payment 
entered on the Roll, the sheriff’s responsibility 
for the year ceased, and the cloth was swept for a 
fresh calculation. All debts to the crown being 
settled in a similar manner. The scacearium, 
then, was the “ calculator” — calculating board : 
the slate on which he added up his sums, probably 
acquiring its name from its similarity to a chess- 
hoard ; though it seems very likely that in early 
days the same scaccarium may have served, espe- 
cially with humbler individuals, for “doing sums” 
upon as well as for playing at dice or chess. As 
at the coronation of Ric hard I., six earls « nw ried 
the regalia and robes upon a scaccarium — hardly 
either a ¢hess-board the exchequer-table —] 
hat, at a certain period, many a chroni- 
Latinized any inlaid table by the 


rol- 






ect tf 
cler would hi: ive 
san word. 
There known as 
“the Recs ‘ipt”— “ quod et Recepta dicitur.” Cal- 
ide in the greater, and paid into 


was also a lesser scaccarium, 
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the lesser exchequer; which must have been, so 
to say, the cash department, in which the officials 


would probably retain the tally, or order, on t 


] 
the 


strength of which they paid out money as their 
authority for doing so.. Such orders were, in 


course of time, give nin writing; and perhaps the 
origin of “cheque” may be traced to “excheq 1er 
order” —the cheque being still retained by the 
banker as his authority for paying out cash com- 
mitted to his « harge. 

The name of 
quered-table, o1 
of Green Cloth” 
England. I suspect the “calculating board” 
in use long before the existence of the Italian 
zecea, or mint. There were monayers scattered 
over the country, long before a single fixed mint 
was established. . WwW. R. 


Che- 


“ exchequer” —“ Court of 
* Board 


* Chequered Cloth,” 
—was confined to Normandy and 
was 


like 


A very strong argument in favour of the view 
that these words are derived, as indeed they are 
allowed to be by the best authorities,* from an 
Eastern original, is afforded by the comparison of 
Eng. checkmate! which, with its equivalents 
in European languages, has absolutely no meaning, 
with the corresponding Arabic shah mdt, or ash’- 
shah mat, which has the very appropriate mean- 
ing of “the shah (or king) is dead!” Whether, 
ealled on account of 
} 


belie 
velieved, 


the 


however, excheque 7” Was 80 
the chequered table-cloth, as is generally 
or because it has, or had, to do with royal trea- 
is uncertain; though I think the former 
explanation the more probable.f At any rate 
the ex in exchequer (Mid. Lat. dong cage is not 


sures, 


the Lat. ez, but merely represents the e, which, in 
Prov., Fr., Span., &e., is so “fir quently added 
to the s at the beginning of Latin words (as in 


Fr. éerire, Prov. escrioure, Span. escribir, trom 


scribere, &c., &c.),— together with the s of scacco, 
&e. I’, CHANCE. 
Mopern Greek Law (3"S. iii. 448.) —In reply 


to a Query, put some weeks ago in “N. & Q.” by 
C., I beg to state that the law books now used in 
the tribunals of Greece, as far as I can recollect, 
are the following : — 
The Imperial Byzantine 
tained in the collection of the Bas:Au«ay, edited in 
Paris during the year 1647 by C Annibal 
Farrotus, and divided in seven volumes folio. 
The Edicta or Ordinances of the Byzantine 
compris d in the 'Eid@:@aerv of Constan- 
edited twelve years ago by 
i rto vol 


Civil Laws, con- 


irolus 





emperors, 
tinus Harmenopulus, 

Il. He imbach, Leipsi 5 in a qi ume. 
* Se 


+B 


Diez, Etymol. W 
wuse shah becanx 
ay the Ital. 


n much made use 


iirterb. d. Rom. Spr 8. 

Eur ppeanized in the sl pe ol 
scacco, Germ. Schach, &c.; but 
of (although known) in the 


r Be 
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chess, Fr. has 
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hever 


sense of hing. 
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3. Many other secondary laws, published in 
Greece at various periods, from the first Greek 
revolution to the abdication of King Otho in 1862, 
explaining or modifying the Imperial Byzantine 
Edicta, and contained in the third volume of the 
Collection of the Greek Codes, edited by G. A. 
Rhali at Athens in the year 1856, in three volumes 
octavo. The first two volumes comprise the com- 
mercial and criminal laws, and the civil and penal 
jurisprudence. 

The decisions of the tribunals regarding divorce 
are regulated according to the Edicta in the 4th 
book, chap. xv. of the Exabiblos of Harmeno- 
pulus; and to the Constitutional Law of the Holy 
Greek Synod, published at Athens July 9, of the 

ear 1852, and contained in the Greek Codes of | 
Ir. G. A. Rhali. 

For explanation of the Roman law now in use, 
see all the annotatory treatises which have been | 
published in different European states at various 
periods; as for instance, J. Voet’s Pandecta, &c. 
&c., but particularly those of the modern German 
commentators. For that of the commercial and 
criminal law, and the civil and penal jurispru- 
dence, see the French annotators Messieurs Par- 
dessus, Dalloz, &c., &c.; these laws having been 
translated and compiled from the French codes. 
Ruopocanakis. 





Arcuatsuor Leicuton’s Liprary at Dvun- 
BLANE (3" S. iv. 63.)—A correspondent asks 
for references to certain “apophthegms written 
in Leighton’s books.” 

To the 13th apophthegm — 

“ Dulce periculum est. . . [ ?] Deum sequi.—Hor.” 
he appends the remark : — 

“ Distinctly written so; but query Her. i. e. Hermes?” 

Allow me to remind him that Horace’s 25th 
Ode, 3rd book, ends thus : — 

e. ‘ ‘ Dulce periculum est, 
O Lenee, sequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino.” 

“Dulce periculum,” I may mention en passant, 

is the motto of the Macaulays. Sabon. 


The 5th apothegm — 

“ Sufficit ad beatitudinem cognitio Dei solius et imi- 
tatio,”— 
is similar to a sentiment in S. Ambrose — 


“ Scriptura autem divina vitam beatam in cognitione 
posuit divinitatis et fructu bone operationis.”—Officio- 
rum, lib. ii. c. 3,— 
but is probably taken from some other source. 

T.C 


Durham. 


Pore ann Senautt (3" S, iv. 46.)—I find 
the Te alluded to by Dr. M. (the 2nd Disc.) 
marked to the same effect by me in my copy; and 





it is not the only one that appears to have afforded 





hints.to our great master of didactic verse, and in 
language not inferior to his own. 

I would refer Dr. M. to “The Translator to 
the Reader.” It opens thus: “I had it once in 
my thought to have dedicated this my product oy 
some leisure hours to an exactly accomplished 
lady of honour.” This intention he abandons be- 
cause “my author hath chosen our Saviour J. Ch. 
for his Patron;” and thinking to imitate as nearly 
as he might his original, he thought of the sponse 
of Jesus Christ, the Church ; but, for reasons as- 
signed, abandons that idea also, and simply ad- 
dresses the reader. 

I have nothing that will add to Henry Cary's 
motives than those above mentioned by himself — 
occupying his leisure hours; nor can I trace the 
name of the lady of honour alluded to. 

Lowndes, in describing the book, enumerates 
author's dedication, preface, &c., but makes no 
mention of a copy of verses between the Epistle 
Dedicatory and the Translator to the Reader, 
containing four stanzas, and entitled “ The ‘T'rans- 
lator upon the Book.” J. A. G. 


Sir Francis Draxe (3" S. iii. 26.) — Evelyn, 
in his Discourse of Medals, chapter iv., considering 
“other persons and things worthy the memory 
and honour of medals,” would seem to imply that 
there was no reliable portrait of Sir Francis Drake 
in existence; he says,—‘ Had such actions and 
events happened among the rest of the polished 
world, we should not be now to seek for the heads 
of Sir Francis Drake, Cavendish, Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, Greenvil, Fenton, Willoughby, and the 
rest of the Argonauts.” Old England, vol. ii, 
London, Charles Knight & Co., gives, in plate 
No. 1529, a likeness of Drake, taken, as there 
stated, “ from a painting at Nutwell Church.” In 
the same plate are portraits also of Hawkins, from 
an “ old, anonymous print ;" and of Cavendish and 
Frobisher, from “ Anonymous Pictures engraved 
by Van der Gucht.” In plate No. 1537 there 
another likeness of Drake, differing from the 
former and smaller one in costume. In both the 
hair curls, the beard is peaked, and the moustachios 
twisted at the ends. The forehead, that “ templum 
pudoris ” of Evelyn, and “ animi janua ‘i of Cicero, 
is high, tolerably “ exporrecta,” and the lines have 
the arched curve of pride and confidence. 

W. Bowen Row zanps. 


Rooxe Famity (3" S. iii. 491.) — Not being 
able to give a complete answer to your corre 
spondent’s inquiry respecting the Colonel Charles 
Kooke alluded to, I have deferred offering what 
I think may be a clue to solving the query. Col. 
Charles Rooke was a Lieut.-Col. in the 3rd Regi 
ment of Guards, and held that rank as a field 
officer in the army under date of December 13, 
1780. I think it not improbable that on the 
termination of the American war, be might have 
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retired from the service ; but on the breaking out 
of hostilities with France in 1794, when thirty 
regiments of Fencible Light Dragoons were raised 
(see “N, & Q.” 2°4 S. iii, 155; xii. 305), with 
extraordinary expedition, that Colonel Charles 
Rooke might have been selected for the command 
of the regiment, then levied in the neighbourhood 
of Windsor, and called the Windsor Foresters. 
His commission as Colonel was dated May 1, 1794, 
as was that of Sir Nathaniel Dukinfield, Bart., the 
Lieut.-Colonel, who then resided at Stanlake 
Lodge, Berks. The commissions of these Fencible 
Cavalry were all signed by the King, on the re- 
commendation, it was understood, of the Lords 
Lieutenants of Counties, which for Berkshire was 
then the Earl of Radnor. There was an Ensign 
Charles Rooke in the 3rd Guards in 1798, and 
later a H. W. Rooke in the same regiment. Were 
both these sons of Lieut.-Gen. James Rooke, 
who had the 38th foot? I may add that the 
Windsor Foresters, a year or two after they were 
raised, were ordered for Scotland, where they 
remained, I believe, three or four years. 
De tra. 





Watsatt-Leceep (3 §S. iv. 27, 77, 78.)— 
Formerly several years resident in various parts 
of Staffordshire, including the old-chartered town 
of Walsall, the epithet Walsull-legged I have re- | 
peatedly heard orally from persons Walsall-born, 
whose family, relative, and official positions for 
three generations in the locality rendered them 
tolerably well acquainted with its traditions; a 
hearty welcome and prolonged stay being often 
accorded to visitors or friends by saying, “ till you 
begin to get Walsall-legged.” ‘The comparatively 
great elevation of the parish church at the head of 
the town, its foundations nearly on a level with 
adjacent house-tops, on the west entered by as- 
cending a number of steps, and diverging from the 
main street, itself a tedious incline; on the south- 
west its approaches, formerly rugged and dilapi- 
dated, being fragments of crumbled-out-of-the-hill 
sort of steps, partly earthen and partly hill-side 
shale, causing consequent exertion and precari- 


| 


ousness of ascent,— these are local traditionary | 
particulars for the jocose saying, Walsall-legged. | 
Recent years’ improvements of the approaches by 
removal and otherwise of surrounding property, 
afford but partial evidence of its anterior tendency | 
to leg-deformity of the natives, though its present | 
considerable number of modern steps leading to 
the sacred edifice still frequently give rise to the 
old saying, “* Don't get Walsall-legged.” 

A. Gr. 


Walsall parish church is built on a very steep 
hill, and there are many steps from the street to 
the church, “ Black country” people affirm that | 
Walsall men become “ bandy-legged” through 
ascending and descending the hill and steps, hence 
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the terms “ Wa’sall legged,” and “ He’s bin [been] 
up Wa’'sall steps.” A local rhyme says, — 
“ Sutton for mutton, 
Tamworth for beef, 
Walsall for bandy legs, 
And Brummagem for a thief.” 

There is another saying, —“ You're too fast, 

like Walsall clock.” ‘To what do this refer? 
Cuas. H. Barter. 

West Bromwich. 

Cowtnorre Oak (3 §S. iv. 69.) —I am not 
positively able to answer C. J. AsHFiexp's query, 
Whether the Cowthorpe Oak still exists? There 
is a print of it in Hunter’s edition of Evelyn's 
Sylva, 1776; another in Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, 
1826, folio. Your correspondent had heard of it 
in 1843, and as the two prints, at an interval of 
fifty years, show little change, we may presume it 
still remains, as it long has been, the pride and ad- 
miration of the surrounding neighbourhood. I saw 
the oaks in Welbeck Park during the last autumn. 
Hayman Rooke, in his description of that place, 
published in 1790, considers the Greendale oak to 
be above 700 years old; the circumference of the 
trunk above the arch was then 35 ft. 3 in. ; height 
of the arch 10ft. 3in., width 6ft. 3in., height of 
On the same autho- 
rity the two trees called “ Porters” measure, No. 1, 
98 ft. Gin. in height; No. 2, 88 ft. The circum- 


| ference at base of No. 1, 38 ft., at one yard high 


27 ft., at two yards 23 ft., and its solid contents 
840 cubic ft. The circumference of No. 2, at 
base, 34 ft., one yard high 23 ft., two yards 
20ft., and 744ft. solid contents. No part of 
England contains so numerous a collection of vast 
and ancient oak trees as the Nottinghamshire 
Dukeries, more particularly the adjoining parks 
of Welbeck and Thoresby; but the withered 
branches so generally found at the top of the 
larger trees, show that decay has commenced, and 
their vegetating vigour is on the decline. 
Tuomas E, Winnrnerton. 


A full account of this remarkable tree was pub- 


| lished by subscription twenty years since (the 
| second edition, now before me, in 1842, and pro- 


bably the first in the same year), and was entitled, 


“The Cowthorpe Oak, from a Painting by the late 
George William Fothergill, from accurate Sketches made 
on the Spot, expressly for this Work. Drawn on Stone 
by William Monkhouse. With a Descriptive Account, 
by Charles Empson, Author of ‘ Narratives of South 
America,’ &c., containing such Historical Memorials, 
Local Particulars, Botanical Characters, Dimensions, and 
various Information as could be obtained on the Spot, 
relative to this most famous Oak.” London, Ackermann 


and Co, 


The dimensions of the tree, in January, 1842, 
were, — Circumference close to the ground 60 {t., 


one foot from the ground 56 ft., three feet from 


the ground 45 it., five feet from the ground 364 ft,; 
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height 43 ft.; extent of the principal branch | dices, we may 


504 {t.; diameter of the hollow within the tree 


cl to the ground, 11 ft. (room for forty men 


Rev. r. Jessop); age stimated by Professor 
Burnett rs. D. 
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Hiseellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


lish Words derived Jrom Latin Roots, 
Edward Newenham Hoare, M.A., 
Re (Hodges & Smith.) 
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vy Locke, who tells us that, 
we knew _ original of all the words we meet with 
should thereby be very much helped to know the 

is they were first applied to and made to stand for.” 
work will, however, be read with interest by those 

vho do know something of Latin, and who cannot fail in 
course of its perusal, to pick up some curious in- 
nation on a subject of considerable interest and 
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